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Retired Lumberman Supervises 


New Buildings for Deaf | 


John P. Miller, retired Minneapolis 
lumberman, for 39 years a member of 
Synod’s Board for Missions to the Deaf, 
is giving much of his time to supervise 
new buildings for the deaf. At the 
Board’s request he is also making 
a study of existing property used in 
the work among the deaf. 

Projects supervised by Mr. Miller in- 
clude the new church for the deaf in 
Delavan, Wis., and the Twin Cities 
Chapel in St. Paul, Minn. 


“By far the largest project,” he says, 
“is the Los Angeles Pilgrim Church for 
the Deaf.” He is helping pastors to the 
deaf Arnold T. Jonas and William H. 
Lange work out financial problems 
which arose when off-street parking re- 
quirements called for purchase of ad- 
ditional lots at $25,000. 


Without Mr. Miller’s counsel and en- 
couragement, says Pastor Jonas, “we 
would bog down. It is difficult to raise 
additional money in a District which 
is already overtaxed by tremendous 


mission opportunities.” 


Without Synod’s help the Los An- 
geles project could not have been 
started, adds Rev. William F. Reinking, 
Executive Secretary of the Board for 
Missions to the Deaf. Pilgrim has re- 
ceived a $60,000 synodical grant and 
a $70,000 loan from Synod’s Church 
Extension Fund. 


Members of the parish have contrib- 
uted over $28,000 and have assumed 
responsibility for the loan. Their in- 
terest and support, as well as the com- 
munity’s deaf population of 6,000 
aduits and more than 500 children in 
Southern California schools for the 


Rev. A. T. Jonas with Pilgrim Congregation, Los An- 
geles, in the old chapel which the group has outgrown 
and sold. Uplifted hand is deaf sign for “God.” 


deaf, are principal reasons for ere 

the $125,000 building. 
Experience in this branch of © 

church’s mission has convinced 


Miller that the deaf in their chum 
work will always need the help of th 
hearing fellow Christians. 

He was chairman of the buildi 
committee for his home church, T ini 


First Lutheran, Minneapolis. 
He has also served 41 years as me 


Society of Minnesota and was a fou 
der of the Twin Cities Mission Socié 
in 1922, now the Lutheran Chaplati 
Service of the Twin Cities. 


John P. Miller at site of new Pilgr 
Church, Los Angeles i, 
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News of the Church in the World 
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e had the opportunity to accom- 
Rev. George Sedory and his wife 
visit to the Kalinga tribes, who 
isolated deep in the mountains of 
Luzon. At one time these people 
much-feared headhunters, and 
are still not trusted by many Fili- 
Many people, our fellow mis- 
ries and Filipinos alike, doubted 
Mary Sedory and I would be able 
mb the steep mountain trail which 
> only access to Nephat, the first 
(small village) we were to visit. 
spent the first day out of Baguio 
ling by jeep 100 rugged miles to 
orth. Early the next morning, the 
of us and our carriers, who toted 
enerator and projector for the 
es we hoped to show, began the 
difficult climb. The trail begins 
gh terraced rice fields and climbs 
out a 75-degree angle. It is so 
that 58 zigzags are necessary. 
did make it, Mary and I, and 
the first white women to set foot 
is section of Kalinga country. Even 
h we were gasping for breath 
iioued, we felt quite proud. 


agine yourself stepping many 
back into time. The Kalinga cul- 
although complex and very diffi- 
to understand, appears unbelieva- 
imple at first glance. Their daily 
s simple; they live to exist. They 
their rice, harvest it, pound it, 
eat it——for every meal. . They 
y and have their children, and on 
urface, that is about it. 

eryone is dirty. There is no soap 
yery few clothes. All the children, 
ding the babies, are naked, and 
ere told that the children have no 
ing during the nights, which are 
quite cold. As a result it is a case 
e survival of the fittest. 

e€ women wear no clothing on the 
alf of their bodies. The men wear 
G strings. The only covering of 
maller children is the dirt and 
they accumulate. 

e practice of medicine is non- 
‘nt. As a result, infections abound; 
ver, we were constantly amazed at 
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Missionaries’ Wives Accompany Husbands 
On Hazardous Journey “Back into Time” 


Excerpts from the section of a newsletter written by Carol Erb, 
wife of Rev. Arthur Erb, missionary in the Philippines since 1958 


the resistance which has been built up 
in these people. Among small children 
the mortality rate from influenza and 
pneumonia is high. 

Their monotonous diet of rice with 
occasional pigeon peas, pork, or 
chicken (and occasionally dog meat) 
is reflected in their very unstimulating 
way of life. Very few of them have any 
education beyond one or two years of 
elementary school in the barrio. Those 
few who go on to high school appear 
to be the hope of raising the standard 
of the people and also of preaching the 
Gospel to these people. You see, it is 
extremely difficult to develop Christian 
leaders among a people who are com- 
pletely uneducated and to effectively 
communicate the Gospel to illiterates. 
George Sedory certainly has a gigantic 
task among these people. 


When Mary and I were introduced as 
the wives of our husbands, we did not 
at first understand the confused looks 
and the smiles. Soon we realized that 
the source of the confusion was our 
slacks “and my short haircut. They 
couldn’t tell whether we were men or 
women! A quick change into our skirts 
put everyone much more at ease. 

Our meals in Kalinga lacked variety. 
After a while cold rice and fatty pork 
began to stick in our gullets. But we 
had been forewarned, and we swal- 
lowed the stuff with weak smiles. 

The floor was not at all kind to our 
bones, and we awoke at dawn, eager 
to walk around to keep warm. One 
blanket for two people just was not 
enough. Even so, we felt guilty to 
think of those uncovered babies. 

After a day and a night at Nephat, 
we struck out for Butbut, another 
Kalinga barrio. Rice fields, ingeniously 
molded into terrace upon terrace, 
climbed the mountain ahead. It was 
rather awesome to think that these peo- 
ple existed entirely upon the harvest 
from the fields they carved into the 
steep mountain. 

The Kalinga people seem to be hu- 
man mountain goats. They can climb 
a steep ascent with hardly a ripple in 
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their steady breathing. We laughed 
with our carriers, who made fun of our 
gasping and panting. 

After several hours of up-and-down 
hiking we arrived in Butbut. Some 
100 houses are made entirely out of 
hand-hewn planking and woven grass. 
A stove of three large stones is set in 
the middle of the floor of the one-room 
homes. 


It is a custom for more than one 
family to invite a visitor for the same 
meal. Several times we ate in two or 
three places for the same meal! Aware 
of this custom, we did not fill ourselves 
at the first house. We hardly made 
a. dent in the huge plate of rice they 
set in front of us. The Kalingas eat 
rice twice a day and eat to gorging — 
huge handfuls shoved into their 
mouths. We ate with our hands while 
sitting on the floor. Because of the 
filth, we really meant it when we asked 
Jesus to be our Guest and to bless the 
food that it would not make us sick. 

Once a stranger has drunk or eaten 
in the house of a Kalinga, the host is 
duty bound to protect the stranger’s 
life if threatened by another tribe. If 
a stranger is not offered food or water, 
he’d better take off immediately! Some 
years ago several American professors 
were killed by the Kalingas, who were 
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WITH KALINGAS IN BUTBUT 
L. to r.: Mary Sedory, Carol Erb, 
Arthur Erb, George Sedory 


Missouri Synod Receives 
Two Invitations 


As a result of recent correspondence 
between the National Lutheran Council 
and The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, the latter now has two invita- 
tions: one from the NLC to discuss 
“the doctrinal implications of co-opera- 
tion between Christians”; the other 
from the Joint Union Committee of the 
three Lutheran bodies which are merg- 
ing as The American Lutheran Church, 
to discuss doctrine. 

The first invitation was contained in 
a letter from Dr. Paul C. Empie, Exec- 
utive Director of the NLC, to Dr. John 
W. Behnken, President of the Missouri 
Synod. 

Dr. Empie gave the assurance that 
doctrine will be discussed in explora- 
tory talks it proposes on present and 
future co-operative activities of Lu- 
theran bodies in America. 

Pointing out that the NLC, being an 
agency rather than a church, “cannot 
engage in discussions involving church 
fellowship in the fullest sense of the 
term,” he added that the NLC “most 
certainly can and will examine with 
you the doctrinal implications of co- 
operation between Christians.” 

The talks would take into account, 
Dr. Empie said, “the theological basis 
upon which co-operative activities have 
been carried on in the past and upon 
which it may be proposed to extend 
them in time and number.” 

The TALC invitation came from Dr. 
Fredrik A. Schiotz, President of the 


Davip ALAN LUECKE was the 3,000th 
person to be baptized at Immanuel Lu- 
theran Church, Seymour, Ind. On 
either side of Pastor Victor Mack are 
David's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Luecke. On the ends are sponsors Mr. 


and Mrs. Leslie Pollert. 


ig News of the Church tn the World 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
Lutheran Relations of the JUC. 

“We stand ready,” Dr. Schiotz stated, 
“to accept an invitation” to meet with 
the Missouri Synod’s Committee on 
Doctrinal Unity for “either or both” of 
the following two purposes: 

1) To answer questions about the 
United Testimony on Faith and Life, 
the doctrinal statement adopted by the 
uniting churches. 

2) To conduct doctrinal discussions 
looking to pulpit and altar fellowship 
between the Missouri Synod and The 
American Lutheran Church. 


Induct Norman Temme as 
Associate PR Director 


In a March 15 service at Village Lu- 
theran Church, Bronxville, N. Y., Rev. 
Norman Temme was inducted as As- 
sociate Director of Public Relations 


of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri 
Synod. 


As Associate Di- 
rector he will have 
direct responsibility 
nore ine 32. [Distasi 
public relations de- 
partments of Synod 
a Hee WW, Sal 
Canada. 

A member of 
Synod’s Urban Advisory Commission 
and a contributing editor of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran, he will also serve as 
assistant pastor of Village Church. 

During the last ten years of his 1945 
to 1958 pastorate at First Lutheran 
Church, Omaha, Nebr., he was also Di- 
rector of Public Relations of the North- 
ern Nebraska District. 

Journalism and radio broadcasting 
have been activities of the new public 
relations official since his college and 
St. Louis seminary days. The weekly 
broadcast of First Church, Omaha, un- 
der his leadership grew from one sta- 
tion to a network of five covering nine 
states. 

Dr. Adolf F. Meyer, pastor of Saint 
Mark’s Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
chairman of Synod’s Board of Public 
Relations, officiated in the rite of in- 
duction. Preacher was President John 
W. Behnken, and liturgists were Rev. 
Albert E. Meyer, president of Concor- 
dia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, and 
Pastor Howard Halter of Village 
Church. 


Rev. Norman 
Temme 
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Hollis Chester Named 
Student Group Head 


For the first time in the Missc s 
Synod’s history a Negro has bi . 
elected president of an integrated s 
theran student group. He is Hollisif , 

| it 


Chester, head of the recently organi 
Lutheran Student Fellowship for Soj 
Side Chicago colleges. 

Born in Meridian, Miss., Chesypit 
graduated from Farragut High Schd th 
Chicago, before serv- 
ing in the Korean 
conflict. After com- 
pleting his work at 
Wilson Junior Col- 
lege he enrolled at 
Chicago Teachers 
College. 

Two years ago he 
and his wife Louise 
became Lutherans 
and with their three 
children joined St. Philip Church, Ci , 
cago (Robert H. King, pastor). In- 
31-year-old parish Chester rose rapid 
to the challenge of active service. ] 


Hollis J. Che ; 


the evangelism committee, the coal 
ushers, and the young adult group. 
The Lutheran Student Fellowship y 
formed in March with 25 students fre 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chia| 
Teachers College, Wilson Junior | 
lege, and several nursing schools. P: 
toral adviser is Rev. Paul E. Schuess 
of Redeemer Church. . 


Valparaiso Scientist Hel 
Combat Communism \ 


Dr. Theodore C. Schwan, head ie 
the Valparaiso University chemistry d 
partment, will spend two years in Jaw 
in a combination of teaching and 1 
ternational relations work. He and h 
family will leave in August. 

As member of a contact team bein} 
sent to the University of Indonesia 
agricultural school at Bogor, Java, ii 
will teach first-year chemistry and he | 
build the academic structure of 
school’s science department. 

The team operates through the I 
versity of Kentucky, which has a 0 
tract with the International Cooperativ 
Administration, foreign-aid distributo} 
The purpose of these visiting instructo 
is to fill the need for teachers ane 
look for promising Indonesians to sene 
to the U.S. for training, after whi) 
they return to Java to teach. | 
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here is a great deal of competition 
| Russia for these young people, 
Schwan notes, because the Russians 
r Cars, apartments, and large salaries 
hose willing to study in the Soviet 
on. But the American plan of send- 
such contact teams has prevented 
Communists from taking over the 
on and its education. 


leads $130,000,000 
‘lood-Control Project 


dgar Pohlmann, member of Mount 
rary Church, Cahokia, Ill., and of 
Southern Illinois District Board of 
ctors, has been appointed chief of 
$130,000,000 St. Louis river-front 
d-control project. He held a similar 
in the building of the levees on the 
St. Louis side of the river pre- 
sly. 
native of St. Louis, Pohlmann has 
B.S. in Civil Engineering from 
ouri School of 
s. In World 
Il he was a 
in with the 
bat Engineers in 
North Africa 
aigns and in 
and Italy and 
WwW a major in the 
rary reserves. 
himann serves 
nt Calvary Con- 
tion as elder and chairman and 
ily offers his help in the mission 
stewardship programs. 
and his wife, the former Hazel 
mann of Hannibal, Mo., have three 
meeCatol, 15; Janet, 11; and 


Edgar 
Pohlmann 


x Get Hong Kong 
stitute Certificates 


Feb. 9, 1959, Miss Lorraine Beh- 
resented certificates of achievement 
ix students who had successfully 
pleted 24 courses in the Lutheran 
> Institute in Hong Kong. Mission- 
Herbert Hinz delivered the address, 
tute dean Andrew Chiu serving as 
preter. 

ter the ceremony, chairman Elmer 
Thode, Teacher Mel Kieschnick, 
ot Martin Chang, and other mem- 
of the teaching staff addressed the 
ents and their friends. 

ris was the first certificate pres- 
Hon since the institute moved “to 
g Kong from Rennie’s Mill Camp. 


mot 6 6LO49 
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The Lutheran Bible Institute is con- 
ducted by the conference to help the lay 
members of the church advance in Bible 
study and to train them as Sunday 
school teachers and other voluntary 
Kingdom workers. 

According to the guidelines of the 
manual produced by the Board for 
Parish Education, courses are offered 
in Bible and Christian doctrine and in 
applied Christianity. Fewer courses are 
given in applied Christianity because of 
the lack of qualified teachers. 

At first the greater part of the teach- 
ing load was carried by missionaries. 
To ease their burden, more nationals 
were called in to teach a particular 
Bible course. However, the several who 
qualified are also so overburdened with 
necessary parish activities that the con- 
ference reduced the classes from two 
nights a week to one. 

Finances for the institute from the 
beginning have been contributed by the 
Canadian LWML, reports Missionary 
Winkler, institute supervisor. 


Luther Film Shown on 
60-plus TV Stations 


More than 60 television outlets have 
thus far shown the Martin Luther film, 
and at least that many more stations 
will televise it during the next 12 
months, according to Robert E. A. Lee, 
executive secretary of Lutheran Church 
Productions, Inc. 

Television exposure for the Louis de 
Rochemont Associates production has 
been greatest in the Central and Mid- 
west areas of-the U.S., Lee reported, 
and the use of foreign-language ver- 
sions is increasing. 


PasToR HAROLD PRANSCHKE, St. Philip, 
Toledo, Ohio, baptizing a group of 11 
children recently in this integrated con- 
gregation with members of three races 


Work Expands as Hawaii 
Becomes 50th State 


Members of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Wahiawa, suburb of Hono- 
lulu, had double reason to celebrate the 
admission of Hawaii as the SOth state. 
The same day Congress acted to admit 
the new state, Trinity learned that a 
$45,000 church extension loan was 
available to build a Christian day school. 

Announcement also came that an ad- 
dition would be built to St. Mark’s 
School in suburban Kaneohe. 

In five congregations on Oahu and 
One on the island of Hawaii, Missouri 
Synod congregations total 1,200 mem- 
bers, an increase of 14 per cent over 
1957. Serving them are five pastors and 
a recent Japanese graduate of the Saint 
Louis seminary, who is traveling mis- 
sionary. 

Missouri Synod activity in Hawaii be- 
gan during World War II under the 
leadership of Chaplain Alvin Katt. 


Lorraine Behling, member of Hong Kong missionary staff, presents certificate of 
achievement to Miss Nys King, Lutheran Bible Institute student and member of 
our church. Andrew Chiu is at Miss Behling’s left. 
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Co-operation Between Lutherans 


Recent developments surely have 
brought discussions about co-operation 
between Lutherans to the fore. Such 
discussions, if properly carried on, serve 
to clarify important issues. Has there 
been co-operation? Is co-operation pos- 
sible? Are there areas of co-operation 
where co-operation is permissible? Im- 
portant questions indeed! 

Our Synod has ever held and holds 
today that co-operation in sacred things, 
the use of the means of grace, Word 
and sacraments, presupposes doctrinal 
unity, that is, agreement in doctrine. 
This is an old Lutheran principle. It is 
based on the many passages of Holy 
Writ which urge purity of doctrine and 
also the many passages which warn 
against false doctrine. 


Meeting for Doctrinal Discussions 


Realizing that Scripture emphasizes 
this most earnestly, our Synod has ever 
insisted on doctrinal discussions to de- 
termine definitely whether there is true 
unity or agreement on the basis of 
God’s Word and our Lutheran Confes- 
sions, which to Lutherans are the cor- 
rect interpretation of God’s Word. 

The history of our Synod shows that 
we have always been willing to meet 
for doctrinal discussions, for the ex- 
press purpose of seeking such doctrinal 
agreement. Dr. C. F. W. Walther, the 
first President of Synod, who eagerly 
desired unity between all Lutherans in 
our country, was the first to suggest 
that theological discussions be con- 
ducted between all Lutherans who ac- 
cepted the Augsburg Confession. The 
Lutheran Standard (Ohio Synod) 


GOD’S WORD AND I 


What am I doing with my Bible? 
Is it in some drawer or on some 
shelf? Do I get it out when certain 
people are expected? 

Or am I reading it? Am I search- 
ing it? Am I studying it? 

Have I perhaps forgotten that my 
Bible is my heavenly Father’s and 
my Savior’s Word to me, written by 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost? 

Have I perhaps forgotten that it 
was written for my learning? 

It tells me the truth about myself 
and my fellow men, about sin and 
damnation and hell, about forgive- 
ness and salvation and heaven. 

It telis me that the wages of sin 


: 
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agreed with this suggestion and urged 
that such meetings be held. Four series 
of such meetings were held, each lasting 
eight to ten days. Let us consider under 
what enormous difficulties these men 
had to travel in those days, and we shall 
understand and appreciate all the more 
their earnest desire for unity and union. 
More such discussions would have taken 
place, but through the columns of the 
Lutheran Standard the Ohio Synod an- 
nounced that it was no longer interested. 


The Chicago Theses 


During the 1920s our Synod took 
an active part in the theological dis- 
cussions with the Ohio, Iowa, Buffalo, 
and Wisconsin Synods. This resulted 
in the so-called “Chicago Theses.” 
However, at the 1929 convention in 
River Forest, Ill., our Synod did not 
accept these theses because it consid- 
ered them inadequate. 


Theological Discussions 1935—1953 


Our 1935 synodical convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, accepted the invitation 
of the American Lutheran Church for 
doctrinal _—_ discussions. Committees 
worked faithfully and patiently and 
presented such documents as the Brief 
Statement of our Synod supplemented 
by the Declaration of the American Lu- 
theran Church in 1938, the Doctrinal 
Affirmation in 1944, the Common Con- 
fession in 1950 and 1953 (Parts I and 
II). No union took place, largely be- 
cause the American Lutheran Church 
at the same time was negotiating with 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
the .United Evangelical Lutheran 


UERY | 
“Personal 


is death but that the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ my 
Lord. 

It is food for my soul, a lamp for 
my feet, a light for my path, a sword 
for my battle of faith. 

And have I been neglecting the 
hearing of it on Sundays? When 
I hear it preached, am I a doer of 
the Word and not a hearer only, 
deceiving myself? Have I been neg- 
lecting the Word between Sundays? 

What have I been thinking of? 
I have time for newspapers, books, 
and magazines; time for radio and 
television — and little or no time for 
my Bible, this powerful, saving, in- 
dispensable Word of my God. 
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of Me.” 
words.” 


are ye My disciples indeed.” 


By John W. Behnke 


Church. These negotiations will 
1960 result in The American Lutherg 
@hurchy (TALC): 

During the late 30s we had sonj 
theological discussions also with th 
United Lutheran Church in Americ 
They were discontinued because it b 
came apparent to the joint committe 
that we could not reach agreement 
the basic doctrine that Scripture is 
inspired Word of God in all its part 

In 1949, in conjunction with th 
Vice-Presidents of Synod and all th 
District Presidents, we issued a gener 
invitation to all Lutheran bodies j 
America to participate in free confe 
ences for a frank discussion of wh 
is impeding union. Because most 
the leaders declined the invitation, 1 
effort was not successful. 


Various Other Doctrinal cual a | 
Here I must mention also the “Ba 


Boll meetings,” or free conferences 
Europe. These surely were theologici 


discussions. — Then let us not ovyeit) 


1957) 


active part. Furthermore, we must r 
member that in 1958 we sent Drs. Paw 


to Oslo, Norway, where, together wit 
Dr. Matthias Schulz of the sli 


theran World Federation. There prot 
ably will be another such meeting 1 
1960. 7 


(Continued on page 21) 


“Search the Scriptures,” Jesus said, Ni 
“for... they are they which testify ¥ 
Alf 


“He that is of God heareth God’s \ : 
“If ye continue in My Word, then \ 


“Whoso heareth these sayings of ¥ 
Mine and doeth them, I will liken . 
him unto a wise man which built his 
house upon a rock.” RY 

Praying to His Father, Christ , 
pleaded, “Sanctify them through Thy \} 
truth; Thy Word is truth.” NI 

Knowing God’s Word to be what \ 
it is and that it does what He says, \ 
how can I fail to read it and to ) 
believe it and to live by it and die 
by it? . 

“Blessed are they that hear the & 
Word of God and keep it.” \ 


4 


Can I afford to neglect the Word ° 
of my God? \ 


RUDOLPH S. RESSMEYER 
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It Is Good 


To Our God 


By Louis Nuechterlein 


e Lutheran Church is the sing- 
ing church, we claim. But the 
of this claim depends on which 
you happen to be in, and when! 
are probably more of a singing 
h on Christmas Eve than we are 
e Sixteenth Sunday After Trinity. 
e chief reason for such a condition 
attitude of those who are wor- 
g. Some love to sing the hymns; 
join heartily in the liturgical por- 
f the services; they are spiritually 
ed by the singing of the choirs. 
ers sit in silence during the sing- 
f the hymns; their participation in 
turgy is halfhearted; they are, it 
, completely indifferent to the 
1 music. They may even express 
ic irritation at the abundance of 
in the services. “Why is there 
ch singing all the time in church?” 
question comes up again and 


Why We Sing 


ay are Lutheran services designed 
ve the entire congregation partici- 
so extensively in song? Why don’t 
ist use the spoken word and dis- 
- with the musical clothing? 

ter all, the faith we confess is 
ored in a series of historical events: 
yirth and life, the suffering and 
, the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ. If a professor of World 
Il History were to come into his 
‘oom and begin to chant his lecture 
he Liberation of the German Peo- 
xy the Allies,” there would be 
1 eyebrows. Yet we do something 
1x when we worship together in 
hurches week after week. We sing 
e another the story of our redemp- 
through Christ. Why the differ- 


e answer lies in this, that the 
s in which our Christian faith is 
d are much more than a part of 
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9 Sing Praises 


Song helps to express the joy of the redeemed 


Jewish and world history. Together 
they constitute a divine message of 
Good News from heaven to earth. They 
are a declaration of love — the love of 
a holy God for sinful people. 


“I Love You” 


Who has not experienced the effect 
of the words “I love you”? Whether 
they come from our parents when we 
are young, from our spouse when we 
are married, or from our children when 
we are aging —they make us happy! 
And they compel from us a response 
we simply can’t express in words alone. 
Without even being aware of it, we find 
ourselves singing or humming or whis- 
tling. There’s a “song in our hearts,” 
and we must express our feeling in one 
way or another. 

So it is with our singing in church. 
Christian worship is designed to be 
a regular and repeated opportunity for 
Christians to hear and proclaim to one 
another God’s glorious “I love you.” 

“God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son.” Such 
news is bound to produce a glad song 
in sinful hearts as God’s Spirit works 
faith in us to believe it. Song helps to 
express the joy of the redeemed. 

When the angel Gabriel announced 
to the Virgin Mary that she was to 
become the mother of our Lord, she 
was compelled to sing: “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Savior.” The shep- 
herds of Bethlehem could not help 
glorifying and praising God for all the 
things they had heard and seen. The 
blind man whose sight our Lord re- 
stored felt constrained to follow and 
glorify his Benefactor. And we in 
whom He lives and moves cannot but 
sing to Him and’to one another of the 
marvelous things He has done and con- 
tinues to do for us. 
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When the Choir Sings 


Where do church choirs fit into this 
scheme of things? If Christians can and 
do sing for themselves, why do they 
maintain church choirs too? 

The answer again lies in the nature 
of the message proclaimed. It is a mes- 
sage, but it is much more than that. 
It is a love story, the greatest love story 
the world has ever known or will know. 

Wherever there is love, there is bound 
to be a striving for beauty. For it is the 
very nature of love to want to be beau- 
tiful. So we all sing the story of God’s 
love as beautifully as we can. But we 
also call together those members whom 
God has given special musical gifts. 
We ask them to employ those gifts in 
His service by telling the story even 
more beautifully. 

However, the song in their hearts 
is still the song in our hearts. When 
they sing to the Lord, we are singing 
too. Their “Kyries” are our “Kyries,” 
their “Alleluias” our “Alleluias.” We 
sing along with them in spirit. 

Though we may not always be con- 
scious of it, we are continually en- 
riched by what the choirs do. They 
help make the story of our salvation the 
gloriously beautiful story we know it 
to be. They help us pray, praise, and 
give thanks with warmth and fervor. 
And with their loud “Alleluias” and 
their jubilant “Glorias” they give us at 
least a little foretaste of the joys that 
await us in the Kingdom of Glory. 

“Tt is good to sing praises to our 
God.” No one has to tell us this if we 
are in love with God. When we hear 
the great things God has done and still 
does for us, God’s Spirit takes over. 
He compels us to sing to the Lord. He 
makes it a pleasure for us to address 
one another in public worship “in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” 


i 


Our First 100 Years im 
ALIFOk 


a ae SETTLES IT!” said Farmer 
Kricke, looking at the gold 
pieces on the table. “We are going to 
California. Get packed, Anna.” 

The year was 1868; the place, Town 
Sherman, Sheboygan County, Wis. 
A former neighbor, young Kniebes, had 
come back from California to claim 
his bride, one of the Fink girls from 
Sheboygan. Kniebes spread himself not 
a little when he came back “East,” 
pockets bulging with gold pieces which 
he proudly displayed. 

Mother Kricke, a simple Christian 
soul, knew there were more things to 
be desired than gold; and this sudden 
gold mania threatened to disrupt the 
happy family. So to her pastor she 
went — Rey. J. List of Adell. 

“Well, Anna,” counseled Pastor List, 
much concerned, “everyone wants to go 
to California, and many men have left 
home, family, church in search of gold, 
never to return. If your husband per- 
sists, you'd better go with him.” They 
would not be spiritual orphans in Cali- 
fornia, he assured her, for Synod had 
one pastor there: J. M. Buehler. 


Three Dates 


To go back a bit now — three dates 
stand out in the beginning of Missouri 
Synod work in California. 


8 


The first is Nov. 2, 1859, when Mrs. 
Elizabeth Schreiber posted a letter from 
San Francisco to Dr. C. F. W. Walther 
in St. Louis, telling of the spiritual 
wilderness she lived in. 

“There are no churches true to the 
faith around here,” she wrote. ‘Dear 
Sirs, over there in the States,” she con- 
cluded her plea, “there are many Lu- 
therans here, at least in name, but all 
they see here are the ‘united’ churches, 
without loyalty to the Confessions. .. . 
I fervently hope and pray that soon 
a man will come, not seeking after his 
own but after that which is Christ’s.” 

Studying at the St. Louis seminary at 
the time was Jacob Matthias Buehler 
(originally Beehler), an English-speak- 
ing Baltimorean, later son-in-law of 
F. C. D. Wyneken, pioneer missionary 
of the Midwest. Buehler was chosen by 
the seminary faculty to begin the work 
in California. 

Second date is that of the 23-year- 
old missionary’s arrival, Aug. 24, 1860, 
when he stepped off the Panama steam- 
ship on the old wharf, alone, unwel- 
comed, and unheralded into the tumult 
of a dissolute city inhabited mostly by 
men bent on getting rich on gold dust. 

Onethesthicdyedate, (Sept2 1860, 
Buehler began his official ministry in 
the Golden State by delivering his first 
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sermon in the church on Greenw 
Street; this date he and the church 6 
after celebrated as his anniversary 
entry into the holy ministry. 


Outstanding Pioneer 
w 


5 


By the grace of God, Pastor Buel. 
became an outstanding pioneer of jf, 
Lutheran Church, for 20 years Synaff, 
lone pastor west of the Rockies. 

After difficulties and disappointma 
at St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, he | 
a nucleus of conservative members | 
ganized St. Paulus Church on May |} 
1867. | 

Although fully busy in a city? 
57,000 in 1860, Buehler constan 
reached out to expand the work alii 
the Pacific Coast. Already in 1861) 
opened a mission and organized a cif 
gregation in Sacramento. 

Buehler initiated the work that | 
to Zion Church in Oakland; we ' 
him preaching in San Joaquin Cityj 
1876. He began work in New 
where the Krickes eventually settled} 
1874. St. Helena, Tracy, San Je 
Stockton, Vallejo, Marysville, Nai 
Livermore, even Salt Lake City w 
explored and served by him. Also 
work in southern California owes } 
early direction and organization 
Buehler. 


? 
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“Try California” 


1880, when the southland was 
1g ready for one of its biggest land 
is, Pastor Martin L. Wyneken of 
imnati, Ohio, was advised to try 
Ornia for the sake of his health. 
irst address was that of Buehler, his 
1er-in-law, in San Francisco. 


the fall of 1880 Wyneken found 
the Los Angeles climate dealt more 

with his respiratory ailment. He 
1e the pioneer of Missouri Synod 
in the South. Lutheran friend 

Schmidt took him around Los 
les to hold home devotions with 
red families. Wyneken even bor- 
| a buckboard powered by a gray 
ey and drove out to the Antelope 
y, where his work led to the found- 
f a congregation at Palmdale. 


neken found Lutheran settlers in 
round the present city of Orange 
erved the scattered Lutherans as 
e could. He soon found help in 
r Jacob Kogler, who likewise had 
to California in search of better 
. Kogler preached his first ser- 
in Orange Dec. 10, 1881, and 
ized St. John’s in February 1882. 


ehler himself spent about two 
hs in the spring of 1882 in Los 
les for rest and recuperation, but 

the need, he actively took over 
ken’s work and preached regularly 
s Angeles. After five Sundays, in 
1882, Trinity was organized, Rev. 
ge Runkel later becoming the first 
mt pastor. Both: Kogler and 
el were installed by Buehler. Trin- 
ined Synod in 1886; St. John’s, 
ge, joined the next year. Thus 


two congregations became the 
er churches south of the Tehachapi 
tains. 


Te Biyuehler 


Jacob Kogler 


District Formed 


A milestone was reached on Sept. 21, 
1887. Twenty-seven years after his 
arrival on the West Coast, Pastor Bueh- 
ler and St. Paulus, which also had joined 
Synod in 1886, convoked a meeting in 
San Francisco to form a synodical Dis- 
trict. The work had been technically 
under the supervision of the “Western” 
District, which, with headquarters 2,300 
miles away, could neither support nor 
supervise the work in the West. 


Eleven pastors and two teachers now 
were active on the Pacific Coast. Four 
congregations, including St. Peter’s of 
Cornelius, Oreg., as members of Synod 
met and organized the California and 
Oregon District. 

The pioneers who organized the first 
District on the coast were: 

Pastors: E. Doering, M. Claus, Ore- 
gon; J. Kogler, G. Runkel, C. Meyer, 
southern California; J. M. Buehler, 
J. H. Theiss, BE. P. Block, J. H. Schroe- 
demuGn HH. Hoemickes Ps Ga Jacobsen, 
northern California. 

Teachers: J. H. Hargens, San Fran- 
cisco; J. G. Theiss, Oakland. 

Lay delegates: C. Schlichting, Cor- 
nelius, Oreg.; H. Friedrichs, San Fran- 
cisco; E. Linsenhart, Los Angeles; Dr. 
C. Mueller, Orange. 

Another four congregations, served 
by our pastors but not members of 
Synod, sent representatives. Two more 
clergymen were present: Ole Groens- 
berg and Isak Dietrichson of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church. Norwegian 
work had been begun in San Francisco 
as early as 1870, also at the instigation 
of Buehler, who repeatedly apprised the 
Norwegian Synod of the spiritual needs 
of Scandinavians in California. Rela- 


John Theiss 


tions between the Norwegians and the 
“Missourians” in the West have always 
been brotherly and cordial. 


California and Nevada 


Father Buehler was President of the 
California and Oregon District from 
1887 to 1899, when the congregations 
in Oregon and Washington branched off 
to form their own District, Buehler as- 
sisting in the founding. The California 
mother dismissed nine pastors to the 
new District. 


Buehler retained the presidency of 
the parent group, now known as the 
California and Nevada District (with- 
out hyphen), with 18 pastors, six teach- 
ers, 3,000 souls, 1,000 communicants. 


When Buehler died Aug. 28, 1901, 
Pastor George Runkel became Presi- 
dent. He was a frequent contributor 
to the LUTHERAN WITNESS. When the 
WITNESS appeared in 1882 and during 
the following years struggled against 
many odds, Runkel and all the pastors 
in California became loyal subscribers 
to this synodical organ so vital to our 
neighbors “of another language.” 


Third District President was Rey. 
G. A. Bernthal, “a distinguished Detroit 
theologian,” as a San Francisco news- 
paper termed him. He had succeeded 
Buehler at St. Paulus. During Bern- 
thal’s tenure, from 1905 to 1920, when 
Synod elected him a Vice-President, 
relations between the church in the West 
and theme synods sinks thes Bast were 
greatly strengthened. Synod became in- 
creasingly aware of the needs and 
opportunities on the Coast and for the 
first time financed mission expansion in 
California. 


The church in the land of sunshine 
and flowers had a poet and painter, 


Gotthold Smukal 


Prospector’s log cabin in Yosemite Valley, 1859 


Our First 100 Years in 


CALIFORNIA 


Pastor John Wm. Theiss, as fourth 
President. He was pastor of our second 
church in Los Angeles, Christ Church, 
Trinity’s first daughter, then in the 
Vernon district. Theiss, who served 
until 1924, pioneered the first regular 
English services in Los Angeles; this 
led to the founding of Grace Church — 
all English. 


California Concordia College 


Like the first President, Buehler, 
whose entire life in office was spent in 
California, just so is our fifth President 
in this sense a Californian. Dr. Arthur 
C. Brohm, Sr., of St. John’s, San Fran- 
cisco, presided from 1924 to 1945, 
critical years in the history of church 
and state. He saw the rapid expansion 
of the Lord’s work everywhere north 
and south during the first five decades 
of our century. 


Dr. Brohm witnessed the founding 
of California Concordia College in 
1906, later offered to Synod free of 
encumbrances. His logical and theologi- 
cal sharpness stood the church in 
good stead during World War II. 
Hawaiian explorations were begun un- 
der his administration; today a circuit 
of six congregations flourishes on the 
islands. 

Already around 1890 and again in 


10 


1900 Buehler had called attention in 
a very readable Lu- 
theraner of the West Coast, to the im- 
portance of the Islands for our work. 
California kept this interest alive and 
finally induced Synod’s Secretary of 


the Botschafter, 


tion of the Islands. They sailed fra 
Honolulu for the mainland on Dec. 
1941, thus just escaping Pearl Harbe 
Dr. Brohm retired in 1957. 


St. Paulus — Three of Seven — 


For nine years the District office wy 
in Sacramento, for Pastor Carl Fick 
scher of Trinity was President frd 
1945 to 1954. He is still active, his | 
years in Sacramento representing a Iii | 
long endeavor crowned with inward ai 
outward growth. 


Since 1954 the duties of the prej 
dency rest in the capable hands of Poe 
tor Arthur C. Nitz, successor of P? 
tor G. E. Kirchner at St. Paulus, Si 
Francisco. President Nitz is a gen 
man of the great West, coming fromt 
evergreen state of Washington. Ff 
a while he was stranded in St. Lou 
but in May 1948 was installed in ti 
city by the Golden Gate. Thus, 
seven Presidents of the California ak 
Nevada District, St. Paulus, pione 
church of Lutheranism on the Coal 
has furnished three. 


When the District was first organize 
California had a population of 800, 00 
When Northwest branched off, the po 
ulation had grown to 1,458,000. Ti 
1930 census listed 5,677,251 inhab 
ants, about half living in the ten souti 
ern counties. | 


—— a 


Southern California 


It was inevitable that such stupendoi 
growth would result in reorganizati( 
of the California mission field. T] 
1929 Delegate Synod consequent 


Missions F. C. Streufert (himself or- 
dained and installed at St. Paulus as 
missionary) to join District Director of 
Missions August Hansen in an explora- 


granted the request of the southes 
California congregations to form thé 
own District. The first convention | 
the Southern California District open 


Because the sem- 
inary faculty se- 
lected Buehler to 
begin the work in 
California, his di- 
ploma was issued 
in English. 
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THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


naheim July 2, 1930. Membership 
47 congregations, 10,000 souls, 
) communicants, 39 pastors, 16 
1ers, and eight day schools. 


yur men have served Southern Cali- 

a as President. The District jis 
e in that all four are still workers 
rist’s harvest field. 


rst was Gotthold H. Smukal, pastor 
pt. John’s, Los Angeles, and at 
ebello, where he is still active in 
pment. His presidential task (1930 
242) was the gigantic one of plac- 
he new organization on a solid and 
free foundation. He is a true “pas- 
pastor.” His theological counsel 
many published sermon studies 
read and utilized far beyond the 
nes of California. 


ukal always manifested an infec- 

interest in missions. Early in 
os Angeles ministry he served mis- 

in Upland, Ontario, Pomona, 
emont, Hollywood, Hawthorne, 
wood, and other suburban areas. 
actively furthered Missouri Synod 
in Arizona and always had 
arm heart for Spanish missions in 
Ornia and Mexico. Together with 
of his circuit Visitors he explored 
ion possibilities along the west coast 
exico, and the chronicles of the 
ict state: “On May 19, 1941, the 
Lutheran Communion service (in 


aulus, 1955 


21, 1959 


Spanish) was held by the Rev. R. T. 
Du Brau and the Rey. G. H. Smukal in 
Mexico City.” 


Loyal to Location 


Second District President was Rev. 
Walter F. Troeger, since 1913 active 
as pastor of Pilgrim, Santa Monica. 
Like Presidents Buehler and Brohm, 
Troegerss lifework has been in Cali- 
fornia. He began his missionary work 
in the Santa Monica Bay area and has 
been loyal to the location ever since. 
Troeger was one of the first to avail 
himself of a new medium of mass com- 
munication in broadcasting Pilgrim’s 
services by remote control over Radio 
Station KNRC as early as 1926. His 
mission outreach included Redondo 
Beach and work among the Negro pop- 
ulation of Southern California. 


Anyone who has ever known him as 
friend or had the privilege to call him 
pastor will remember the presidency of 
Rev. Armand E. Mueller (1948—195S) 
as the happy time. The Lord has 
blessed him with a personality that 
made many friends for our church. 
The entire District was happy to go 
along with his leadership. Mueller is 
now pastor at Reno, Nev. 


Present incumbent of the Southern 
California presidential chair is Victor L. 
Behnken of Laguna Beach. Formerly 


St. Paulus, 1900 
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pastor of Emmanuel, Orange, he is 
a leader of organizational abilities. He 
co-ordinates the activities of 154 con- 
gregations and preaching stations with 
a membership of over 40,000 com- 
municants and 70,000 souls, served by 
150 pastors and 100 teachers. 


If He Could Return 


These have been the beginnings and 
this has been the story of some of the 
leaders God has given our church in 
California. May this brief outline serve 
as an inspiration of “What hath God 
wrought!” when The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod convenes in San 
Francisco this June, the first time in 
100 years that official “Missouri” in 
a body comes West. 


A century ago one lonely missionary 
prepared to enter the Golden Gate. 
On his first Sunday he gathered an 
audience of 28 hearers. If he could 
return today, he would find that in his 
own synod alone this little band has 
grown to 130,000 in 351 congregations 
served by 303 pastors and 335 teachers 
in 94 parochial schools. These figures 
include the work of the English Dis- 
trict and California mission work that 
has reached out and spilled over into 
Arizona, Nevada, and Hawaii, our 50th 
state in our 100th year. 


What hath God wrought! 
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The Church Meets Family Ne cod 


Ovr Way oF Lire tends to divide the fam- 
ily. Work takes mothers as well as fathers 
from the hearth. Members of the family 
get their recreation outside the home. In 
the home, TV stifles conversation. Reli- 
gious differences pull families apart. Social 
and economic problems widen the rift. 
To help strengthen family ties and to 
restore the home as the center of spiritual 
and social activity, the Family Life Com- 
mittee of Synod’s Board for Parish Edu- 


THE DAY OF FAMILY GATHER- 
INGS and hymn sings, parties and re- 
unions, has given way to entertainment 
and recreation outside the home. This 
shift has impaired Christian morality 
and the family’s spiritual oneness in 
Christ. Can we again make our homes 
the center of more activities? 


Outside Recreation 


cation has developed a serviceable progra 
for Christian Family Week, May 3—I0 
thus broadening the scope of the tradf 
tional Mother’s Day observance. 

Aims of Christian Family Week are t 
“have something happen in the home” ané 
to reinforce year-round efforts to unit 
families in Christ. “Families united im 
Christ,” says the Family Life Committee 
“are usually happy families . . . the be 
advertisement a church can have.” 


The Divided Home * 


IN SOME HOMES only the wife or the 
husband goes to church; in others the 
parents have sharp-edged religious dif- 
ferences, Spiritual training of children 
often suffers because of interfaith mar- 
riages. When homes are’ disturbed by 
these and other problems — alcohol, 
management of money, marital discord, 


unemployment — what can the church 
do to help? 


Family Dispersion 


WE LIVE in a day of church, school, 
and community activities. The demands 
for a higher standard of living often take 
mothers as well as fathers from the home 
40 daytime hours a week. How can the 
family be a well-knit unit if father, 
mother, and children go their own ways? 


V SELDOM UNIFIES the family. 
ften parents, teen-agers, and children 
rangle over favorite programs. Though 
come TV shows are morally uplifting and 
elpful, others block up the family’s 
oral and spiritual goals. Viewing TV 
rograms can silence rather than pro- 
ote family conversation. What kind 
f unity is TV creating in your family? 


EV in the Home 


Meals at Home 


FIvE DAYS A WEEK many families 
are together for one meal only. Meal 
time ought not to be used to scold the 
children and to discuss problems; it 
should be used for pleasant conversation 
and to share daily experiences. Do you 
help draw your family together during 
mealtime by conversation that builds 
Christian characters? 


CHRISTIAN FAITH TIES a family 
together. What cements husband and 
wife in Christian marriage is not mere 
physical attraction but mature Christian 
love based on shared religious beliefs. 
Giving children fine clothes, nutritious 
food, and a modern home can never take 
the place of the things of the Spirit. Will 
your children honor you because you 
helped them grow in the Christian faith? 


Fath Unites 


Christian Family Life Education 


In Its Ministry to families the congregation carries on 
a solid program of Christian education for children, young 
people, and adults. More specifically, however, the church: 


1. Teaches and helps parents instead of scolding them. 
Some congregations have special Sunday morning or week- 
day short-term courses; others schedule regular parent- 
teacher meetings. As study guides such groups may use 
booklets like Christian Discipline and Making Home Life 
Christian. 


2. Enlists parents in the teaching task at every stage 
of the child’s development. Parents Are Teachers and Part- 
ners in Education will involve parents in the teaching min- 
istry. 

3. Fosters daily family devotions and helps new families 
find a home worship pattern and suitable materials. Build- 
ing Family Altars in Your Parish outlines both. 


4. Gives youth a Christian understanding of God’s bi- 
sexual creation and a Biblical concept of home life and 
marriage. The Walther League supplies helpful topics. 

5. Helps families adopt Christian family goals and cul- 
tivate relationships that express living under the Gospel. 
The Christian Family Standard shows families the way. 
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The. Word Unites 


FROM GENERATION TO GENER- 
ATION God passes on the Christian 
heritage through His written Word. A 
family that derives from God’s Book 
its beliefs, its sense of values, its direc- 
tion, and its manner of life is being united 
by a higher power — the Holy Spirit. 


6. Offers Christian counsel both before and after ni 
riage with special study courses. 


7. Assists families with physical, emotional, spiritua 
and ethical problems. These vary as the founding famil 
becomes the expanding family, the shrinking family, and 
the aging family. Ministering to all these needs, the church 
keeps families close to Christ and united in the Christiar 
faith. 4 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


JEALousy AND DISTRUST wreck 
marriage. Selfishness and disobedience 
breed quarrels and an unforgiving spirit. 
Christ alone frees members of the fam- 
ily from destructive sins. Daily He for- 
gives and gives the grace to start anew 
“in the Lord.” He gives members of 
the family power to live together in 
helpfulness, patience, and forgiveness 
and to show mutual concern for spiritual 
growth. 


rist Frees and Unttes 


The Church Unites 


A MINIATURE OF THE CHURCH 
is the Christian family. Father is the 
priest of the house. In the family, re- 
ligion is taught, caught, and practiced. 
The home is the center of education. 
However, only if father and mother 
have Christ in their hearts can they 
“build a church in their house.” Home 
altars get their fires from church altars. 


YNGREGATIONS ARE ENCOURAGED to observe May 3 

10 as Christian Family Week. Theme of the 1959 
servance: The Family United in Christ. Special 
terials include Home Devotions and Conversations. 

To keep families with Christ, the Family Life Com- 
ttee has produced the book Helping Families and such 
cts as Building the Christian Home, Pointers for 
rents, Christian Courtship, and Steps to the Mar- 
ge Altar. Eight study books for parents in the Par- 
* Guidance series are now available. 

The first of six volumes on marriage and family liv- 
appeared in 1959 under the title Engagement and 
riage. It is the result of eight years of special and 
ensive research. 

All six books in the new series will undergird with 
ind Biblical studies the church’s ministry to the family 
our complex modern society. 
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Prophets 


The Mutual Response 


‘Hosea 2:21: I will respond; (v. 15) 
she will respond. 


One of the greatest tragedies of hu- 
man life takes place when a young 
~man fails to get any response from the 
- girl he loves, On the other hand, a high 
point of earthly happiness is achieved 
-when a man and a woman are united 
ry a mutual response, when the ardent 
love of the one is matched by a fond- 
ness on the part of the other, when 
_ there is evenness and balance between 
the affections of two such persons. 
It is this mutual response of love 
hich the prophet Hosea uses to de- 
sribe the happy relationship that exists 
tween God and His people. God 
egins this overture of love by wooing 
is people. In Christ He speaks words 
f forgiveness and assurance to us, He 
ings calmness and peace to our 
ubled hearts. In an unending be- 
‘othal He promises to make us right- 
_eous and kind, merciful and faithful. 
In a unique covenant He promises us 
that neither the beasts of the field nor 
_ the havoc of war will harm us. In His 
over nature He promises to open 
heavens so that rain may fall upon 
earth to make it fruitful and bring 
corn and wine and oil. 


t is this series of promises that make 
sible the loving response of God’s 


Lord. We recognize Him as the 
rovider of all our physical needs. We 
-knowledge Him as the Healer of all 
' spiritual wounds. We rely on Him 
the Molder of our eternal destiny. 


We also respond with words of ado- 
1 and say, “Thou art our God.” 
realize that because of our sins 
d is minded to punish us; but we 
e that in Christ His compassions 
so great that His wrath will not 
sh us. He is our Father to whom 
and all fatherless children may come 


‘inally we respond with deeds of 
2. We walk after our Lord in obedi- 
e. We follow in the footsteps of 
1 who loved us first. We emulate 
love and strive to be as kind as 
was. 


May we be eternally bound together 
in this mutual response! 


ALFRED VON ROHR SAUER 
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ple. First, we respond by knowing - 


The Christian religion is a religion 
of the heart. Though the Church em- 
ploys outward forms and ceremonies, 
her first concern is that the expressions 
of worship used by her members be 
hearty and sincere expressions of the 
faith that is within them. 

The human heart can also be 
a source of sin. Christ said: “Out of 
the heart proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies. These are 
the things which defile a man” (Mat- 
thew 15:19, 20). Knowing this and 
being aware that by nature he, too, 
is a child of wrath, even as others 
(Ephesians 2:3), the Christian  fer- 
vently prays: 

Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit 
within me. Cast me not away from 
Thy presence, and take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto 
me the joy of Thy salvation, and 
uphold me with Thy free spirit. 
(Psalm 51:10-12) 


The Offertory in Our Liturgy 


Small wonder that these words, 
which constitute the so-called Offertory 
of our Service, have been incorporated 
directly into a strategic part of our 


Liturgy. Small wonder that they are . 


sung immediately after the Votum 
spoken by the pastor after his sermon: 
“The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.” If God is 
to keep our hearts and minds and not 
cast us away from His holy presence, 
our hearts must first be cleansed of all 
sin. Only then can our body become 
a temple of the Holy Ghost, only then 
is Our prayer acceptable to God. 

We pray that a new, a clean heart 
be created. It is not to be restored, 
but created, that is, a complete and 
radical change of heart is to take place 
in us. This change of heart is accom- 
panied by a right spirit, a spirit which 
is steadfast and “resolute in its alle- 
giance to God, unmoved by the assaults 
of temptation.” 


The Clean Heart Is Joyful 


In the end, sin always displeases God 
and makes the sinner unhappy and mis- 
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The Offertory 


erable. God’s cleansing and forgive- 
ness, however, restore to us the joy off 
His salvation and make us a happy, 
joyous people, who rejoice in the vic- 
tory God has given them over sin, 
death, and hell through the suffering § 
and death of Jesus Christ our Savior. | 

Coupled with the joy of salvation is 
a free, willing spirit and attitude, which h 
delights in doing God’s will. This wile 
ing spirit is not of our making; it is § 
a creation of the Holy Spirit, and iti 
is He who upholds and instills in ith 
life and readiness. All purely human |} 
efforts to keep it alive and active are 
like a narcotic or an intoxicant which 
gives only temporary relief. | 

Only God can give us a spirit which ji 
is and remains willing to do what God 
wants us to do. That is why the Offer- i 
tory speaks not of “my spirit” but 
“Thy free spirit.” Again we see th 
all glory belongs to God alone. 


The Offertory Is Meaningful 1] 


The Offertory “Create in Me a Clean } 
Heart” is therefore deeply meaningful. 
It is not a mere “fill-in” of our Liturgy. | 
Its entire spirit is thoroughly in keeping | 
with the high spiritual character of our 
Liturgy. 

Also through its two melodies (The 
Lutheran Hymnal, pp. 12, 22) the Of- } 
fertory illustrates that our Liturgy radi- + 
ates warmth and is more than just a | 
cold form or a bare skeleton without | 
flesh and blood. 

Need we use only and always the | 
“Create in Me” as the Offertory of 
our Service? Although the music for 
another text has not yet been made 
available, we may use other texts. Some 
congregations use a large part of the 
last three verses of Psalm 51, which 
are indeed appropriate: 


The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit; a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt 
not despise. Do good in Thy good 
pleasure unto Zion; build Thou the 
walls of Jerusalem. 

Then shalt Thou be pleased with 
the sacrifices of righteousness, with 
burnt offering and whole burnt 
offering. | 

Wa ctTeER E. Buszin | 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS | 


Question: What is the pur- 
pose of synods in the Lu- 
ran Church? 


aswer: Synods are groups or organ- 
ions of churches formed for the 
pose of carrying out their God-given 
of preaching and spreading the 
spel more effectively and economi- 
ly. The formation of such organiza- 
Ss is not commanded by God, and 
s theoretically possible for Christian 
gregations to carry out their tasks 
ependently of others. But from 
ractical standpoint and on the basis 
the principle that “in union there is 
ngth,” much better and more satis- 
tory results can be achieved when 
e-minded congregations pool their 
orts and resources and wholeheart- 
y work together at the common 
ks. 

Accordingly, our synodical constitu- 
n lists the following objects of 
10d: 

1. The conservation and promotion 
the unity of the true faith and 
united defense against schism and 
tarianism. 

2. The joint extension of the king- 
n of God. 

3. The training of ministers and 
chers for service in the Evangelical 
theran Church. 

1. The publication and distribution 
Bibles, church books, schoolbooks, 
gious periodicals, and other books 
| literature. 

5. The endeavor to bring about the 
yest possible uniformity in church 
ctice, church customs, and, in gen- 
|, in congregational affairs. 

.. The furtherance of Christian pa- 
hial schools and of a thorough in- 
iction for confirmation. 

The supervision of the ministers 
teachers of Synod with regard to 
performance of their official duties. 
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What is the book of Jasher? 


hat’s the 
ANSWER ? 


@ Why Lutheran synods? 


e Is Scripture human thought? 


@ Did Moses fear Pharaoh? 


8. The protection of pastors, teach- 
ers, and congregations in the perform- 
ance of their duties and the mainte- 
nance of their rights. 


A little thought will convince us that 
all these tasks can be carried out more 
promptly and efficiently if like-minded 
congregations join hands and whole- 
heartedly co-operate in them. We dare 
say that if the more than 5,000 con- 
gregations of our Synod would decide 
to dissolve our organization and work 
independently, much church work 
would be left undone, funds would be 
wasted through duplication or over- 
lapping, and in many other respects 
much less would be accomplished. 


°? Question: Is Scripture “the 

= product of the development 
of human thought under the super- 
intendence of the Holy Spirit”? 


Answer: There are two things about 
this term which are not adequate. In 
the first place, the Holy Scriptures are 
not human thought but God’s Word, 
even though they are clothed in human 
language. The apostle Paul makes this 
Gleare iim i (Cor, 2a 3s “so 2 Woallt Wwe 
might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God; which things also 
we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth but which the Holy 


Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.” (See also 
Thies, Atl sie 2. Uiinil, SJeilSyetl 7/s 2 leewwere 
LEZ IE) 


In the second place, the phrase “un- 
der the superintendence of the Holy 
Spirit” is not definite enough when 
applied to the writing of the Scriptures. 
It appears to leave room for the thought 
that Scripture may be, at least in part, 
the word of man. The apostles Paul 
and Peter cited above both use more 
definite terms, namely: “All Scripture 
is God-breathed” (literal translation), 
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“Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” We must 
continue to maintain that the Bible does 
not merely contain God’s Word but is 
God’s Word and that the doctrines of 
Scripture are not the product of devel- 
Opment of human thought, nor are 
they subject to such development. 


“) Question: How can we ex- 

hd plain that Moses forsook 
Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the 
king (Heb. 11:27), whereas Ex. 2:15 
tells us that Moses fled from Pha- 
raoh’s face when the latter sought 
to slay him? 


Answer: If you understand Heb. 
11:27 as referring to Ex. 2:15, you are 
confronted with a difficult problem, to 
be sure. But was the writer of He- 
brews actually thinking of Moses’ pan- 
icky flight to Midian after he had slain 
the Egyptian taskmaster? May it not 
be assumed that the reference is to the 
exodus of the Children of Israel from 
Egypt, which occurred 40 years later? 

Preparatory to the long journey to 
Sinai and the Promised Land, Moses 
indeed showed great courage and fear- 
lessness when he ten times braved the 
mounting wrath of mighty Pharaoh to 
demand Israel’s release from bondage. 
And when the long journey into “no 
man’s land” had begun and Moses had 
every reason to fear a last frantic effort 
on the part of the sorely afflicted mon- 
arch to recover those 600,000 slaves 
and their families, he nevertheless stood 
firm and persevered, as if he saw the 
invisible God Himself and knew that 
this venture must succeed. Though 40 
years before he had frantically fled to 
Midian, he now left Egypt as a fear- 
less leader of God’s chosen people, 
with his faith firmly reposing on God’s 
unfailing promises. 


? Question: What is the book 
O of Jasher (Josh. 10:13)? 


Answer: Apparently this was some 
sort of historical record in the days of 
Joshua in which memorable events 
were preserved for the coming genera- 
tion, such as Israel’s smashing victory 
over the five kings of the Amorites at 
Gibeon. Another reference to this book 
is found in 2 Sam. 1:18, where a di- 
rective of King David to the people 
of Israel is mentioned. In Num. 21:14 
we also read of a “book of the wars 
of the Lord.” No further information 
is available, and these books were never 
received into the Old Testament Canon 
by the ancient Jewish church. 


O. E. SOHN 
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University Lutheran Chapel 
mural symbols represent Christ 
and His apostles. 


“Beautifully simple and simply beau- 
tiful,” said Synod’s President John W. 
Behnken of the new University Lu- 
theran Chapel, Toronto, Canada, when 
he spoke at dedicatory services Feb. 8. 

The chapel, which faces the campus 
of the University of Toronto — largest 
university in the British Empire — will 
also serve as a student center. 

Representing the Lutheran Women’s 
Missionary League at the dedication 
were Mrs. Arthur B. Preisinger, inter- 
national president; Mrs. Albert Pollex, 
second vice-president; and Mrs. Herbert 
Mehling, president of the Ontario Dis- 
trict. 

A full-time campus pastorate was 
established in 1954, when Rev. Freder- 
ick A. Gumz came to Toronto. In 1955 
the Ontario District of Synod bought 
a site near the university. The LWML 
in 1956 chose this chapel as one of 
its mite-box projects and voted 
a $70,000 grant for a building. 

Plans for the new structure were 
completed, and just when construction 
was about to begin, the University of 
Toronto expropriated the area in which 
the site was located. 

A new site was secured at 610 Spa- 
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University Lutheran Chapel 


Pastor Gumz 


dina Avenue, and construction was 
started early in 1958. The cornerstone 
was laid in July. 

Simple in design and architecture, 
University Lutheran Chapel is modern 
and functional throughout. It is con- 
structed of steel, reinforced concrete, 
and matching brick. A gleaming metal 
cross crowns the graceful tower. 

Eye appeal is added by the symbols 
adorning the facade, symbols of the 
twelve apostles flanking the central one 
representing Christ. 

Entrance to the narthex is made 
through full-length glass doors. The 
focal point of the sanctuary is the cop- 
per likeness of Christ against a gold 
background above the altar. Symbolic 
of the resurrected Savior in a contem- 
porary light, the corpus is the work of 
Gus Weisman of the Ontario College 
of Art. Pews and chancel furnishings 
are of light oak. 

The pastor’s office and a seminar 
room are at the rear of the chapel, 
which seats 250. In the full basement 
are a large meeting hall, kitchen, and 
student lounge. 

With the completion of these facili- 
ties, a new phase of campus ministry 
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Focal point of the sanctuary is the copper corpus. 


will begin. Not only students and fa 
ulty members of the university 
also residents of the community 
expected to participate in growing! 
numbers. ; 

“It is estimated that more than halff 


reports the Toronto Telegram. “Thi 
gives a capable university chaplain such] 
as Rev. F. A. Gumz plenty of scop 
A graduate of the St. Louis semina 
Pastor Gumz also studied at Washing- 
ton University, University of Arkansas, 
Harvard University, Creighton Univer- 
sity, and University of Nebraska. After 
serving as chaplain in Burma during 
World War II he was campus pas 
iat ine Wi, Se 
Total cost of the Toronto chapel a 
site was $210,000. In addition to gr. 
by Synod’s Ontario District and t 
LWML, the Ontario District LW 
gave $1,500, the Laurentian Distr 
LWML $1,200, and the International 
Gamma Delta $1,700. * 
The student group, organized soon 
after Pastor Gumz’s arrival in Toronto, 
in 1956 became an affiliate of Gamma 
Delta. M. W. 
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ur Church 


boy -1t959 
Church Unity 


ur founding fathers were no eccle- 
ical isolationists. They were rather 
ecumenical in their Christian 
ook. This Scriptural orientation 
them to constant endeavors to draw 
one doctrinally united Lutheran 
y the various synods in our coun- 
and finally in 1872 led to the or- 
ization of the Ev. Luth. Synodical 
ference of North America. This 
tation represented the Ohio, Mis- 
i, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Nor- 
an synods. The organization of 
church federation, truly united in 
and confession, was a remarkable 
ory for Scriptural church union. 
Mur founding fathers did not want 
qurch union without unity in doc- 
e and practice. They detested all 
esiastical hypocrisy, that is, the 
ense of unity where it was lacking. 
ir position was in full agreement 
Scripture, which demands that we 
fess the divine truth and avoid all 
hings contrary to God’s Word. 

ot all Lutheran synods joined the 
odical Conference, but many hon- 
Christian men commended the un- 
promising stand of our fathers 
inst religious unionism. Here are 
sw quotations: 

r. Loy of the Ohio Synod, praising 
“stimulating power” of Der Lu- 
raner, stressed “the need of such 
ynic to stir us up amid the indiffer- 
ism which was destroying all faith 
mite.” 

Jer Pilger, a representative paper of 
General Council: “If the Missouri 
od had not so tenaciously clung to 
confession of the pure doctrine; if 
Lord had not taken pity on the 
heran Church in America, by plac- 
it [the Missouri Synod] in her midst, 
would be today an_ insignificant 
y, Lutheran perhaps in name, but 
erwise the stamping ground for 
2s and other wild animals.” 

he great Lutheran leader Dr. C. P. 
uth: “I have been saddened beyond 
ression by the bitterness displayed 
ard the Missourians. They are our 
efactors. Their work has been of 
timable value.” 

he Princeton Theological Review 
923: “They [the Missourians] have 
sted the rationalizing tendencies of 
day, holding to a Bible that is still 
rant and to a Christ whose essen- 
deity is never ambiguous.” 

ut far more valuable than these 
other fine praises by men is God's 
| supreme praise of the Scriptural 
d of our founding fathers, revealed 
he abundant blessings which He be- 
ved on their work. e 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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Members of Synod are welcome to speak on subjects of their choice — synodical 


policies, practices, customs, issues of the day, and so forth. 


Opinions expressed in 


pooned Con. ale met to ps peri ded as those of the WITNEss or of Synod. The Editors 
t ig 0 reject, print in full, or omit matters not pertinent. The i 
be terminated at the discretion of the Editors. P ; SaaS 


Which Way, Missouri? 


Because Synod’s organizational struc- 
ture, administration, and operational 
procedures will be among the most im- 
portant items to come before the San 
Francisco convention, I herewith sub- 
mit for debate in Pro and Con some 
excerpts from “Is the Missouri Synod 
Retaining Its Decentralized Form of 
Church Government?” from the articles 
and editorial section of the Lutheran 
Campus Pastor for March 1959. 


Chicago (REvV.) JAMES G. Manz 


The original practice was for the con- 
vention of Synod to elect its boards to 
discharge activities committed to them. 
The Board of Directors and the “various 
other boards” were originally established 
as parallel agencies, each assigned to spe- 
cific areas of administration. By keeping 
the parallel boards attached to itself rather 
than subordinating them to a superboard, 
Synod practiced decentralization. 

A new concept — centralization — was 
introduced at the Milwaukee convention 
(1950), when the Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation of Synod’s Work announced: “We 
want to draw into closer working agree- 
ment the Board of Directors of Synod as 
an over-all unifying board with the boards 
and committees of Synod which develop 
policies and execute them.” The com- 
mittee made plain to say that it did not 
concern itself with co-ordination on a hori- 
zontal (or parallel) level. Instead: “Our 
recommendations suggest co-ordination on 
the vertical line.” 

Since 1950 the following is the sphere 
of the Board of Directors: “The Board of 
Directors shall be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of developing and submitting 
to Synod, and of subsequently transmitting 
to the various boards and committees of 
Synod, broad and comprehensive plans of 
synodical work and finance and shall be 
charged with the responsibility of exer- 
cising general supervision over the work 
and the finances of the church through the 
practice of persuasive Christian leader- 
ship, within the letter and the spirit of 
synodical regulations.” 

The centralization movement was given 
further impetus in the majority report of 
the Synodical Survey Commission [March 
10, 1959, WirNngss, p. 3]. The plan calls 
for an intermediate board between the 
three groupings of Synod’s working agen- 
cies and the Board of Directors. This in- 
termediate board is called “Council of 
Administrators.” 

It is clear that the Board of Directors 
retains the final authority despite the inter- 
jection of an intermediate Council of Ad- 
ministrators. There is virtually no dif- 
ference between the supremacy given the 
Board of Directors in the 1950 resolutions 
and the supremacy given the Board of Di- 
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rectors over the Council of Administrators. 
Tension is created when executives [of 
synodical agencies] look to their boards 
for direction (by Synod-given authority) 
and to the Council of Administrators- 
Board of Directors as an overriding au- 
thority. 

The principle of decentralization was 
apparently upheld by Dr. John W. 
Behnken, President of the Missouri Synod, 
in an interview published in the spring 
1959 issue of the Correspondent. The ar- 
ticle reflected these views of Dr. Behnken: 
“Full-fledged administrative authority is 
delegated to department heads of Synod, 
many highly capable men (mostly located 
in the Lutheran Building) who largely or- 
ganize their own work. Missouri 
Synod’s management philosophy is not 
autocratic but rather relies on give-and- 
take methods (and frequent compromises) 
in carrying out a variety of complex func- 
tions.” 

The trend toward tightly packed central- 
ization is defended on the ground that it 
effects greater efficiency, as supposedly 
demonstrated by giant corporations. In 
“Freedom, Authority, and Decentraliza- 
tion,” published in the May-June 1958 issue 
of the Harvard Business Review, Bennet E. 
Kline and Norman H. Martin inveigh 
against centralization in business. The 
authors point out that the centralization- 
for-eficiency argument has in it a serious 
flaw: Because of the complexity of a 
modern business operation the command 
hierarchy can know only a fraction of 
what is going on around it. The authors 
point to “the probability that the chief 
characteristic of the command hierarchy, 
or any group in our society, is not knowl- 
edge but ignorance. . .. It is possible, 
then, that in organizing ourselves into a 
hierarchy of authority for the purpose of 
increasing efficiency, we may really be in- 
stitutionalizing ignorance.” 

Kline and Martin recommend decentral- 
ization, with those in authority giving their 
subordinates freedom to act. This free- 
dom they find in keeping “with our Chris- 
tian ideals of the dignity of the individual, 
faith in the Christian attitude toward the 
individual, and faith in the free market 
system.” 

To quote again from the Review article: 
“Decentralization has come to be rather 
widely accepted as an ideal form of organ- 
ization, and in the past decade or so, many 
companies have either put such a form 
of organization into effect or have at 
least developed it on paper.” 

Which way, Missouri? Shall our Synod 
develop a hierarchy-on-the-vertical-level 
plan which would remove the affairs of 
Synod farther and farther from the grass 
roots, when even secular institutions are 
discarding centralization in favor of de- 
centralization? 
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The Five B's 
Get Ready for Church 


It was Sunday morning. Betty was 
finishing the breakfast dishes. The three 


little B’s, scattered about the living 
room floor, were reading the comics. 
Bob was shaving. 

“Children, will you please get ready 
for church?” Betty called from the 
kitchen. “I hate to be late, and I don’t 
want to be all worked up from scolding 
when I go to worship.” 

One by one they went to their rooms, 
and in a few minutes Babs, Billy, and 
Bart were “ready for church.” The 
family was going to the early service 
and then to Sunday school. 

Betty and Bob were really proud of 
their offspring. Without further prod- 
ding and without quarreling among 
themselves, they had washed and 
dressed, found their Bibles and Sunday 
school lesson booklets, and were “ready 
for church.” 

But were they? Once in the car, Bob 
had his misgivings. Outwardly the little 
B’s were ready. But God looks on the 
heart. Had they made spiritual prepara- 
tion? They hadn’t! 

Bob was troubled. He knew from 
previous experience that their minds 
would be wandering during the service. 
Much of it they wouldn’t understand. 
Next week, he decided, the children 
would get some help to prepare for 
church. 

When Saturday evening rolled around 
and supper was finished, Bob asked 
Bart to bring in the hymnals and Bibles. 
Together they looked up the Introit, the 
Collect, and the Epistle and Gospel se- 
lections for the next day. Briefly they 
discussed each part of the service so 
that they could understand it the follow- 
ing morning. 

“The first thing we do in church,” 
Bob reminded them, “‘is to meditate and 
pray. We think about God and His 
goodness to us and then ask Him to 
bless our worship.” 

“I don’t see how we can sit there 
and think about God,” Billy said. 

“If you run out of thoughts, open 
the hymnal. It’s full of great truths 
about God. Besides all the hymns, it 
has psalms and prayers for worship.” 

When Betty came into the living 
room the next morning to remind the 
children to “get ready for church,” Bob 
was saying to himself, “You may not 
know it, Mother, but they are ready for 
church.” lily AN, US 
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Pfotenbauer Centennial, A pril 22 


“The short visits of my grandfather 
were some of the brightest moments in 
my life. As soon as Grandpa came into 
our home, it seemed as though royalty 
had stepped in—a Christian gentle- 
man. His shock of silvery hair, his 
erect and hale appearance, and his lov- 
ableness made a lasting impression on 
everyone who met him.” A girl in her 
teens gave this summary of her grand- 
father. 

April 22, 1959, marks the centen- 
nial of his birth at Altencelle, Hanover. 
Descended from an unbroken line of 
Lutheran  clergy- 
men back to the 
days of the Refor- 
mation, this man 
served not only as 
the grandfather of 
a large family, but 
also as the spiritual 
father and grand- 
father of a larger 
family called  to- 
day The Lutheran 
Church — Mis- 
sourl Synod. The 
man was the fifth 
President mot esune 
Missouri Synod, Dr. Frederick Pfoten- 
hauer. 

Fatherless at the age of 15 and one of 
nine children, he had to learn early in 
life to endure and adjust. Determined 
to prepare himself for the Lutheran 
ministry, he studied under Pastor F. 
Brunn of Steeden, who maintained a 
European preparatory school as a 
feeder for Missouri’s institutions in 
America. Approximately a year after 
young Pfotenhauer’s father died, Brunn 
already recommerded him for transfer 
to Fort Wayne. Five years after arriv- 
ing as an immigrant, he graduated from 
the St. Louis seminary in 1880. 


Dr. Pfotenhauer 


Frederick Pfotenhauer, now 21, was 
ordained as a traveling missionary in 
the vast area of Minnesota, Dakota, and 
Montana. For the first seven years he 
had his headquarters at Odessa, Minn., 
and from this base made extensive tours 
into the outlying and raw regions of the 
undefined frontier. Of his early min- 
istry Dr. Pfotenhauer wrote: 


During the winter I have regularly 
taught school and instructed the con- 
firmands in my home congregation. 
Since I had no school building, I used 
the homes of my farmers. While the 
lady of the house is cooking sauerkraut, 
I am busy teaching in the same room. 
My confirmands were my great joy. 
There were twelve of them. Though 
they could hardly read, they had pro- 
gressed far enough in Christian knowl- 
edge that on Palm Sunday they con- 
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fessed their faith to the joy of many ) 
Christian and the angels in heaven. 
It was a gruesome winter. One blig 
zard followed on the heels of anothe 
_.. For a long time we were completel# 
cut off from the outside world. Coffel 
mills were used to grind the wheat. 
was extremely difficult to break roa 
with a team. Repeatedly I got stuck i 
the snowdrifts, particularly in the ear 
days, when I frequently lost the traip 
At first such things are disconcerting 
but a person gets used to them. Joy fo 
the calling makes such things seen 
negligible. The joy of the people is ric) 
compensation for all hardships. Therg 
is a feeling of satisfaction on such oo 
casions, which, I believe, only the travel 
ing missionary knows. Truly, there il 
nothing grander than gathering in th 
sons of peace. 
Subsequently, | Pfotenhauer 
parishes in Lewiston, Minn. (1887 t 


1894) and Hamburg, Minn. (1894 té 
TOMY 


In 1911 he suceeded Dr. Frane 
Pieper as President of the Missoury 
Synod, a post which he occupied w 
distinction for 24 years. Held in fe 
spect and esteem by the synodical mems 
bership, he was made honorary Presis 
dent of Synod in 1935. 

A contemporary called him a grea 
man of God, a sound theologian, arn 
outstanding preacher, a leader wha 
“recognized his responsibilities and was 
aware of his limitations” and took “ani 
uncompromising stand on the Bible in 
all matters of doctrine and life.” 
Brauer on Oct. 10, 1882. 
knew the family intimately described the 
marital relationship: “With her hus4 
band, Mrs. Pfotenhauer thoroughly ex+ 
perienced and enjoyed the rigors of 
pioneer life, though her former sur- 
roundings had been so different. Will. 
ingly she accepted her lot. While he 
husband was on his mission journeys 
she carried on at home as his substitute 
teacher. When the first baby made its 
appearance, it was put in the baske 
beside the schoolmistress, and the cla 
was instructed as usual.” 

Mrs. Pfotenhauer died Feb. 9, 1939. 
Three of their 11 children preceded the 
parents to their heavenly home. 

When illness made hospitalization 
mandatory, Dr. Pfotenhauer carefully 
cleared his desk and met all of his 
financial obligations. His old satchel, 
a traveling companion for many years, 
was to go with him on his final journey. 
As he left his home, he commented, “I 
shall not come back to my earthly home 
again.” On Oct. 9, 1939, the Lord took 
him to the Church Triumphant. 

AuG. R. SUELFLOW 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LUTHERAN we 


rotest at Speyer 


nm April 18, 1521, Martin Luther, 
moned by Emperor Charles V to 
Diet of Worms to recant his 95 
ses and whatever he had written in 
ort of them, made his heroic, un- 
hing declaration: 
Unless I be convinced by the testi- 
ony of Holy Scripture or evident 
ason, I am bound by the Scriptures 
duced by me, and my conscience 
S been taken captive by the Word 
God, and I am neither able nor 
illing to recant, since it is neither 
fe nor right to act against con- 
Here I stand; I cannot do 
God help me. Amen. 
mn April 19, 1529, just 430 years 
at the Diet of Speyer, six German 
ces and the representatives of 14 
S protested against the tyranny of 
eror Charles V, who had annulled 
religious-freedom provisions of the 
6 Diet of Speyer. The Emperor de- 
ded — and the Catholic delegates, 
g in the great majority, approved — 
reement of the Edict of Worms, 
h meant unconditional surrender 
ome — Luther to be burned, all Lu- 
an preaching and teaching abol- 
d, the Roman Catholic religion re- 
d by force. 
n April 25 the act of protestation 
formally drawn up and signed and 
to the Emperor, who not only re- 
d the protest but even imprisoned 
envoys who presented it. 
uther’s valiant stand at Worms in 
1 made possible this notable protest 
peyer in 1529, from which all Prot- 
nts take their title. This was a mo- 
tous occasion. It took courage and 
itude. The German Lutheran 
ices were on trial for their lives. 
y were ready to sacrifice all for 
truth, for Christ, their Lord. 


rotestant freedom of 1529 rested on 
authority of Scripture. To those 
Protestants of Speyer God’s Word 
Mt more than an emperor’s threats. 
well for Protestant Christians to re- 
nine their stand today. Our faith 
t still be a firm, unwavering stand 
the truth of God’s unchangeable 
rd. Otherwise we have no right to 
called Protestants. 
[ow many Protestants protest against 
dinate conduct, evil, error, indiffer- 
> to God’s truth? How many are 
ing to follow the straight and nar- 
way? People no longer protest; 
- regard as intolerant and narrow- 
ded everyone who spells out Christ's 
r teaching. The liberal, broad- 
ded man is thought of as progressive 
present-day church circles; he is 
ed upon as one who makes it easier 
people to enter heaven. 
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However, our Christianity, if it is to 
be virile, must be a protesting, a wit- 
nessing Christianity, always ready to 
give a reason of the only hope that is 
within us. 


There may be good reasons, it has 
been said, for Lutherans to object to the 
name Protestant. On the other hand, 
let us not disgrace the name Lutheran. 
Let’s re-examine our loyalty to the 
Christ who willingly stood trial for us 
before the Sanhedrin and _ Pontius 
Pilate. WALTER O. PASCHE 

Toledo, Ohio 


CO-OPERATION 


(Continued from page 6) 


I mention these efforts, to which oth- 
ers in various areas of our Synod could 
be added, to show that we have always 
been ready and willing to seek true 
unity by means of doctrinal discussions. 
We are conyinced that only on the 
basis of genuine doctrinal agreement 
can there be pulpit and altar fellowship. 
We firmly believe that the attainment 
of such unity must always be one of 
our objectives. When, under God, 
agreement in Scriptural doctrine and 
practice can be reached, fellowship 
follows. 


By this insistence on unity we do not 
mean that members of other Lutheran 
bodies, or, for that matter, other Chris- 
tian bodies, are not Christians — as 
some have interpreted it. Is 1t necessary 
to mention this? We have never claimed 
anything like that. What we have said 
is that there are doctrinal differences 
which have made the practice of fel- 
lowship impossible. 

Our Synod has been co-operating in 
certain externals which do not involve 
us in pulpit and altar fellowship. This 
is in accord with what I stated before, 
namely, that the administration of the 
means of grace, Word and sacraments, 
presupposes doctrinal unity. In exter- 
nal matters we have co-operated. We 
did so during World War II, when 
prisoners of war were brought to our 
country. We co-operated in exploring 
conditions which the church would face 
in Europe after the war. Dr. Lawrence 
Meyer accompanied Drs. P. E. Bersell 
and Ralph Long on an investigation 
tour. We have co-operated and are 
now co-operating through Lutheran 
World Relief. We co-operate in Lu- 
theran Refugee Settlement Service, in 
the Lutheran Service Commission, in 
some phases of publications (for ex- 
ample, the translation of Luther's 
Works and of. the Lutheran Confes- 
sions), and in a few other areas. We 
co-operated in the production of the 
Martin Luther film. 
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I mention these areas of co-opera- 
tion in externals because sometimes the 
charge is voiced that we are “isolation- 
ists” or that “we are forever standing 
aloof.” This simply is not true. 


Perhaps I should mention here also 
that sometimes some of our people 
labor under altogether wrong impres- 
sions and have even voiced the charge 
that in our co-operative efforts we seek 
our Own advantage and take “free 
rides.” Let me state frankly and posi- 
tively that this is not in accord with 
facts. I am glad to say that I have never 
heard or read that other Lutheran 
bodies have accused us of “hitchhik- 
ing.” I feel certain that they will cor- 
roborate the fact that we have always 
paid our full proportionate share. 

In conclusion let me plead that we 
may ever be and remain willing to 
engage in doctrinal discussions toward 
the achievement of true unity. When 
a person erects a large building, he will 
first of all make certain that the founda- 
tion is solid. How much more so 
should this be true in the work of the 
church! Doctrinal unity is the solid 
foundation. 

Then, too, may we ever be ready to 
co-operate in externals where it will 
serve the cause more efficiently and 
effectively and where we can do so 
without violating Scriptural principles. 


MISSIONARIES’ WIVES 
(Continued from page 3) 


offended by the Americans’ lack of re- 
spect for their customs. 

One unfortunate custom is that they 
kill the newborn baby if the mother dies 
at childbirth (which is not uncommon), 
because there would be no milk for 
the baby. The only milk to be had is 


‘mother’s milk. George hopes to intro- 


duce cows or goats so that they will do 
away with this tradition. 

A disturbing sight is the smoking 
among the children. Every child 
smokes. Even the five- and six-year- 
olds are found puffing away at black 
cigars, and they are really powerfully 
strong. 

After two days Mary and [I started 
down to the road. Our husbands re- 
mained another two days. We were 
tired, sore, and filthy dirty. You can 
imagine how much more dirty and tired 
our husbands were when they finally 
caught up with us in Guinzadan. 

We want to thank our friends and 
families whose letters have supplied 
our need to maintain our contact with 
home. Also thanks to those who re- 
member the mission work in the Philip- 
pines and throughout the world in their 
prayers. 
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Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


Installed: HSANOT SS 


Buntrock, Orville A., Holy Trinity, Macon, 
Ga., by Arthur A. Yoss, March 1. 

Dey, Norbert E., Zion, Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
by H. A. Kahle, March 8. 

Froehlich, Ronald, Holy Cross, Trumbull, 
Conn., by William H. Otten, March 15. 

Fry, Philip, St. Paul, Beatrice, Nebr., by John 
Knippenberg, March 15. . 

Gesell, George G., Immanuel, Sterling, Nebr., 
by P. W. Sellman, March 8. ? 
Jank, Max T., Trinity, Colby, Kans., by Milan 

A. Nesko, March 1. 4 
Johnson, Daryl D., Holy Trinity, North Ber- 
gen, N. J., by Arlo M. Mueller, March 8. 
Kavasch, Paul M., Our Savior (formerly 
Grace and Pilgrim), Pittsburgh, Pa., by 
Fred W. Rockett, March 8. 
Mantynen, Raymond O., as c 
Flin Flon, at St. Matthew, Roblin, 
by A. O. Borchardt, March 10. / 
Scholz, Richard E., Grace, St. Catharines, 
Ont., by Theodore Schulze, March 1 ; 
Widiger, Samuel G., as institutional chaplain 
in Wichita, Kans., by A. C. Burroughs, 


Feb. 22. r 
Installed: PNG 


Wuench, Lawrence O., Trinity, Bronx, N. Y., 
by Emil L. Dinkel, Sept. 7, 1958. 


missionary in 
Man., 


Nominations for 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 
Associate Professor in Social Studies — 
Physical Education 


Prof. Le Verne Baacke, Concordia, Mo., by 
Trinity, Norborne, Mo.; Trinity, Alma, Mo.; 
St. Paul, Concordia, Mo.; Redeemer, Mar- 


shalltown, Iowa; Immanuel, Schuyler, 
Nebr.; Trinity, Schuyler, Nebr.; Christ, 
Normal, Ill. 


Raymond Carman, Kansas City, Mo.: Trinity, 
Norborne, Mo.; Trinity, Alma, Mo.; Beth- 
lehem, Mount Leonard, Mo.; Immanuel, 
Waverly, Mo. 

Martin Zobel, Utica, Mich.: Trinity, Norborne, 
Mo.; Trinity, Alma, Mo. 

Robert Berger, Portland, Oreg.: 
ington, Mo. 

Leonard C. Ewald, Des Moines, Iowa: Our 
Savior, Des Moines, Iowa 


Grace, Lex- 


Associate Professor in English — 
High School Principal 


Prof. Edward Lietke, Concordia, Mo.: Trinity, 
Norborne, Mo.; Immanuel, Kansas City, 
Mo.; St. Paul, Concordia, Mo.; Immanuel, 
Schuyler, Nebr.; Trinity, Schuyler, Nebr. 

Rev. Raymond Pollatz, Saginaw, Mich.: Trin- 
ity, Norborne, Mo.; Trinity, Alma, Mo.; Im- 
manuel, Sweet Springs, Mo.; Bethlehem, 
Mt. Leonard, Mo.; Immanuel, Waverly, Mo. 

Rev. Gerald R. Martin, Racine, Wis.: Trinity, 
Norborne, Mo.; Trinity, Alma, Mo. 

Rev. Theo. Kleinhans, South Bend, Ind.: 
Trinity, Norborne, Mo.; Immanuel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Trinity, Alma, Mo.; Redeemer, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 

Rev. Alton Donsbach, Denton, Tex.: Trinity, 
Alma, Mo.; Grace, Lexington, Mo. 

Rev. Armand Ulbrich, Detroit, Mich.: Trinity, 


Alma, Mo.; Trinity, Clinton, Mo.; Christ, 
Normal, Il. 
Any additional correspondence regarding 


these candidates should be addressed to the 
undersigned within three weeks of the pub- 
lication of this notice. — Rev. O. G. Tiemann, 
Secretary, Board of Control, Norborne, Mo. 


Call for Nominations 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Il. 


The Board of Control of Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, Ill., with the 
approval of the Board for Higher Education, 
herewith invites all congregations and others 
entitled to do so, to nominate candidates for 
the positions of associate professor in music 
and associate professor in language and 
humanities. 

Candidates must possess necessary spiritual 
and academic qualifications to give instruction 
by word and example in their respective 
fields to those who will in turn become 
teachers in The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. They should ordinarily have acquired 
the doctorate or be able to do so within a 
reasonable period of time. 
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Candidates for the chair in music should 
be prepared to teach applied music (piano or 
organ) and academic courses in church music 
or music education. Candidates for the chair 
in language and humanities should be pre- 
pared to teach particularly in the area of 
literature, communication, or humanities. 

Send all nominations and pertinent infor- 
mation regarding candidates by June 8, 1959, 
to Rev. Erwin L. Paut, Secretary, Board of 
Control, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. 


Notices 


The Conference of Pastors of Larger 
Churches in Synod will not be held this 
year. Because of the synodical convention 
and the District pastoral conferences sched- 
uled during general convention years it was 
deemed wise to arrange the next meeting for 
the spring of 1960. — EricH V. OELSCHLAEGER, 
Secretary. 


Several Sundays between June 28 and 
Sept. 6 are still open for the summer pulpits 
of Banff and Jasper Parks. One week’s free 
lodging in a house trailer for the Sunday 
scheduled. For reservations at either park 
write: Rev. R. W. Hotstern, Box 2116, Hin- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. Phone 2449. 


Information is desired concerning John G. 
Pfeffer & Son, who built church organs in 
St. Louis from about 1860 to 1900. Authentic 
biographical material, literature issued by 
the company, stop lists of any Pfeffer organ, 
or the location of any existing organ would 
be most welcome. — Concorpia Historica IN- 
sTITUTE, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Available 


72 hymnbooks for transportation cost. 
Write: Mr. Oscar ScuHmipt, c/o Trinity Lu- 
theran Sunday School, 455 Overbrook Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 


Wanted 


Ward parents to care for the mentally re- 
tarded persons left in our care. Single per- 
sons and/or couples are needed. Write: 
BETHESDA LUTHERAN HomeE, Box 296, Water- 
town, Wis. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Behringer, O. N., R. F. D., Wheeler, Mich. 
Beyer, Paul H., R.1, Horicon, Wis. 
Boehne, H. Paul, 6329 DeMara Dr., 
Affton 23, Mo. 
Bouman, James, 2155 N.E. 171st St., 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 
Dorn, Louis, Box 507, Manila, Philippines 
Friedrich, Carl H., Wessington Springs, 
Ss) 


. Dak. 

Gutekunst, Carl C., R. 2, Monticello, Iowa 

Heinemann, Herbert H., 312 Tower Rd., 
Barrington, Il. 

Heyne, Edwin T., 5005 Wolflin Ave., 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Jording, Edwin M. F., New Berlin, Ill. 

Kaestner, Harold, R.7, Box 351-A, 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Kamphoefner, Robert F., 311 E. Main St., 
Dundee, Ill. 

Koch, Roland A., 2733 Northwest Blvd., 
Spokane 13, Wash. 

Landgraf, Wm. G., Jr., Lidderdale, Iowa 

Lehmann, Siegfried J., 409 E. Hickory, 
Owensville, Mo. 

Ludwig, Wm. H., 12601 E. 48th Terr., 
Independence, Mo. 

Mundinger, Carl S., Jr., 4541 Kushla Ave., 
Dallas 16, Tex. 

Pape, James C., 2238 Great Rock Rd., 
Birmingham 9, Ala. 

Reinking, Wm. F., 1615 Trotter Way, 
Florissant, Mo. 

Ristow, Leonard E., 506 First Ave., N., 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Roth, Wm. H., 613 Pecan St., Wharton, Tex. 

Schiefelbein, H. A., 1807 Highland Dr., 
Prosser, Wash. 

Schroeder, Theodore O., New Wells, Mo. 

Teyler, Theo. W., 400 South St., 
Collinsville, Tl. 

Wildgrube, Erich H., Jr., 309 Lorien St., 
Concordia, Mo. 

Wilkening, Richard A., 2595 Colfax, 
Gary, Ind. 


Teachers: 

Graudin, Richard E., 1800 Greenwood St., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Hollar, Melvin W., 154 Meadow St., 
Bristol, Conn. 

Patschke, Norris G., 1710 Oakdale, 
Houston 4, Tex. 

Weber, Eugene, 15511 Northway Dr., 
Butler, Wis. 

Zeddies, Charles A., 1306 Orville, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Letters] 


Letters to this department must be 
signed. Names will be withheld upon 
request. The opinions expressed are not 
necessarily those of the Editors, who 
may reject, print in full, or omit matter 
not pertinent. 


| 
| 


Endorses “Give Them the T oolst’ 


After reading the Feb. 24 issue of 1 
LUTHERAN WITNESS, I paged back a 
to read “Give Them the Tools!” by O., 
Dorn. The editorial was short, 
contained a world of thought. | 

Education in this new age will r 
even higher levels. People will be rea 
as never before. Many false religio 
organizations are now using the pri 
word to spread their ideas. Our churg 
must meet this challenge with the print 
word of the saving Gospel of Ch 

In the article Mr. Dorn says that ft 
should be appropriated for a co 
hensive mission printing program. I w 
consider it a privilege to help pror 
such an endeavor by both prayer 
money. The amount he specified is 
too large for Synod or individuals to | 
for such a worthy project. 

I agree we do need a vigorous new 
gram of literature production and dis 
tion. The power of the printed word 
of our most effective tools, we must 
and share with others throughout 
world. 


Earlham, Iowa Car_ E. Joss 


It didn’t happen suddenly. Ever 
Synod’s missionaries (Paul Bartling, 
nard Dorow, Kurt Voss) and their fan 
arrived here in late 1957, they have be 
busy learning the Korean language. 
have also had to learn about the land 
people and customs, many times sacrifi 
comforts as we know them, in order { 
live among these people as neighbors a 
to know them better. 

In the process of making these adjusifi 
ments, they have met many Korean peo ; 
These contacts, together with the rela’ 
of Dr. Ji, make up a great potential 
the Lutheran Church. In addition to thif 
Dr. Ji has written a tract to be handed 
friends and other prospects. Some of thi 
Lutheran servicemen as well as U. S. i 
Service employees for the military este 
lishment in the Seoul area also assist i 
passing out tracts to Korean acquaintance 

All interested persons were invited 
attend an information class on Sunday 
Feb. 15, 1959, in the conference room ii) 
the Seoul YMCA. 

Since this was to be a first, a histori 
event for the Lutheran Church in Kot 
I was invited to attend. I arrived a { 
minutes early. The day was quite chi bi 
with intermittent rain and sleet. The higit 
hills and mountains surrounding Seo | 
were covered with snow. I felt that pew 
haps this damp cold weather might dil 
courage some would-be attenders fro 
coming. ; 

The original YMCA was destroyed, i 


this is just a temporary, one-story stru¢ 
ture. The 12’30’ conference room hab 
va 


two rows of benches along each 
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re three adults could sit or 
-h. The room had no heat. ‘ aa 
r. Ji, thoughtful as always, had brought 
rtable kerosene stove to help remove 
chill. I sat with Rev. Paul Bartling, 
at first I was sure that even a little 
-wouldn’t find its way down the aisle 
ur bench. We wore our overcoats. 
noted that the gathering included about 
people. In the small room it looked 
a crowd. Mrs. Ji welcomed the ladies 
e Mr. Kim, her brother, acted as an 
rin the hallway for latecomers. 
r. Ji started with a prayer, Scripture 
ling, hymn, short sermon, and another 
rer. After this short devotional service 
Ji explained the teachings of the Lu- 
n Church. Outlines were distributed 
at listeners might follow the instruc- 
and also study on their own later. By 
time the room was really full of 
ple, with 34 persons crowded into the 
ce 
nce [ could not understand the Korean 
age, I had to sense what was being 
I also had an opportunity to observe 
people present—-men and women, 
and girls, rich and poor. Each person 
most attentive and appeared eager to 
what was being said. 
r. Ji has a pleasant, radiant person- 
,» an excellent speaking voice, the 
ty to project his thoughts to the audi- 
, and every other quality that makes 
xcellent preacher. He also injects just 
ight amount of humor. I noted that 
audience was always with him. 
uring the service a blind man was 
red into a seat by a woman who sat 
to him. Although it was cold and wet 
ide and discomfort was evident in his 
as he took a seat, within two minutes 
as smiling, and his expression during 
est of the morning was pleasant. 
1¢ meeting ended just before noon, 
a new experience was added to my 
and to my tour of duty in Korea. 
also attended the third meeting, held 
é€ same room on March 1. The room 
ined filled despite a national holiday 
de outside. 
| freewill offering bowl has been added 
ie service for gifts to help start the 
church. Those desiring to make a gift 
do so as they leave. 
or the size of the group it was felt 
offerings were very generous. From 
r offerings, which sometimes are sacri- 
l in nature, we can learn how thank- 
these people are that our missionaries 
> come to their country. 
he Koreans are working hard toward 
sring themselves and their country. 
‘of the brightest spots on the horizon 
heir lives is the Christian religion. 
istianity is on the upswing in Korea. 
ut 8 per cent of the people embrace 
Christian religion. Generally speaking, 
e are more Christians in Korea than in 
other Asiatic nation. 
ur own Lutheran missionaries, working 
sr hardships and meeting numerous 
trations, are doing a wonderful, in- 
ng work. Whatever support is being 
this way is paying wonderful divi- 
is. More than monetary support, the 
jonaries and these Korean people need 
prayers of all Lutherans everywhere. 


Magor LEONARD J. CHASE 


ae ©; 301 ; 
in Francisco, Calif. 


BE: Major Chase, now stationed with 
U.S. Army in Seoul, Korea, is a mem- 
of Grace Lutheran Church, Eugene, 
z., where his wife and two sons reside. 


, 
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for our Lord and Savior 
$1,049,145 during March 1959 from 
the congregations of Synod. This is the 
first time the million-dollar mark was 
exceeded so early in the year. 


Our Outreach for Christ 


Report of Synod’s Treasurer 


Districts 
Alberta and British Columbia 
Atlantic 
California and Nevada 
Central 
Central [linois 
Colorado 
Eastern 
English 
Florida-Georgia 
Iowa East 
Iowa West 
Kansas 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
North Dakota 
North Wisconsin 
Northern [linois 
Northern Nebraska 
Northwest 
Oklahoma 
Ontario 
South Dakota 
South Wisconsin 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Southern California 
Southern Iilinois 
Southern Nebraska 
Texas 
Western 


Total from Districts 
Sundry Sources (Estimate) 


Operating Statement 1959 


Required Feb. 1 to March 31 
Received Feb. 1 to March 31 


Kingdom work conducted by Synod 
received 


The gain of $139,198 for March 


1959 over March 1958 represents an in- 
Grease Olea .0 Yan 


During February and March 1959 


Synod received $301,451 more than 
during those two months in 1958, for 
an increase of 18.7%. 


This is real progress, thanks to our 


Lord, who makes His people willing. 


A few notes: 


1. Increased offerings early in the 
year help us to meet expenses 
without berrowing money tempo- 
rarily. 
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2/1/59 to 3/31/59 


Budget Receipt 
We ee: 2/12th of Goal 


$ 8,470.87 $ 11,666 
94,725.78 133,334 
51,666.66 51,666 

PSHROMZES 6 212,500 
84,666.66 84,666 
S27 623 ni 32,500 
44,894.29 65,334 

113,614.59 150,000 
14,227.61 14,166 
55,100.00 33) OO 
64,924.00 93,834 
59,300.00 74,166 

——= 11,666 
156,086.46 227,500 
VCOMMO 7 236,666 
11,666 

DAN Dk 28,916 
SOO 102,500 

119,022.18 180,834 
33,704.89 57,500 
OSI 3222 50,834 
DO O22 Al 20,500 
25,000.00 25,000 
PS OD MO) 38,334 
98,909.56 150,000 
47,000.00 47,000 
19,166.66 19,166 
43,333.34 43,334 
43,344.03 55,000 
48,091.36 66,334 
60,000.00 76,666 

I 3)3} ONO) 3) 183,334 

$1,939/951-16 $2,611,682 
100,000 


$2,750,000.00 (2/12 of $16,500,000) 


$1593 2 951- Lo 


$ 810,048.84 


2. Increased offerings early in the 
year raise the hope that we will be 
able to take care of our sharply 
cutback budget of $16,500,000 
ior 1G), 


3. However, it is far too early to con- 
sider this a certain hope. In Feb- 
ruary we could show a 22% gain, 
in, @ March 95-57, and sony 
74.28% of the goal for two 
months achieved. There is a long, 
hard pull ahead. 


4, Will you help urge your congrega- 
tion in Jesus’ name not to become 
weary in building the kingdom of 
of Him who died for us and rose 
again? 

ARNOLD H. GRUMM 
Synod’s First Vice-President 
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New Lessons... New Accessories... New Theme... 


“GOING GOD’S WAY” 


The two-week course consists of ten les- 
sons for each of five age levels. The theme 
“Going God’s Way” is patterned to the 
skills and understanding of each group. 


face ee 


= 


The twofold purpose of the course is: 


® to teach the child to become a child of 
God; 

* to foster the desire to “go God’s way.” 

Includes workbooks, activity packets, 


teachers’ manuals for the five grade levels, 
postcard, dodger, doorknob hanger, daily LIMITED OFFER! ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER a 


report, registration card, buttons, and pine 
certificates. 7 
: PI d let it wi eee 
Choice of BIBLE SCHOOL or CHURCH oo ce tee ee MM ee ee 
; ; [_] Bible School Wording [] Church School Wording “= 
SCHOOL wording on accessories. Get Iain; enclosing check []aMene tne sera] meme aioe Rte 
sample kit now at your book store .. . or ES mee “a 
mail coupon. oz 
NAME QP 

STREET : ree 

CITY ZONE STATE 


possi 


